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Fexiow-labourers in the fields that are white to the harvest, we all 
feel that it is difficult to say whether we should labour most, or pray 
most. O for that fellowship with God, which, in the very midst of its 
awful bliss, seems to put the sickle into our hand anew! O for that holy 
jabour, which is carried on in the enjoyment of present communion ! 

I was lately helping my Sabbath school teachers to gather out the 
precious lessons of Genesis xxxii. and xxxiii. for their classes, when the 
subject rose to my view in a light that led me to apply it to the teachers 
themselves. 

I. Fellow-labourer, you are often found, on a Saturday evening, think- 
ing anxiously of the morrow. You have made efforts through the week 
to have a good attendance of your somewhat troublesome and fickle 
scholars, and haye prayed for them too. But it is now Saturday night, 
and to-morrow is your day of opportunity. Are you not oftentimes like 
Jacob? are you never “greatly afraid and distressed?” You form 
your plans, and think what you may say and do,—as Jacob divided his 
bands and flocks, and resolved what to do. But you fear the terrible 
opposition of the carnal mind: the utter apathy of some; the good-natur- 
ed playfulness and levity of others; the careless neglect of more ; and 
the actual resistance of a few. You feel you have no power against this 
host ; no control over their wills ; and you feel before God “ not worthy 
of the least of all his mercies.” Only He made your duty plain to engage 
in his work. He said, “ Return to it, and I will deal well with thee.” 

_ II. Fellow-labourer, do you not now go alone! Your arrangements 
are all, mentally + least, completed, and you turn to Him that quick- 
eneth the dead. “Jacob was left alone.” So you are now alone. Even 
your books and papers are laid aside, and your chamber is still. ‘“ Abba, 
Father!” bursts from your lips, and the Intercessor repeats the words at 
the golden altar! Jacob’s words and arguments are not recorded ; they 
were such as suited the solemn moment. They were so strong that the 
Intercessor drew near, and “ wrestled with him till the breaking of the 
day ;” as if to show that he felt himself grasped, and detained, and fairly 
arrested by this feeble worshipper on his knees! Is it not so with you } 
Has Sabbath morning not begun to dawn? has the hour never advanced 
toward the time when Mary Magdalene would have been rising to pre- 
pare her spices, ere ever you could cease your vehement longings, your 
earnest cries to the Lord for the outpouring of his Spirit “ your scholars, 
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whose enmity to God you fear and lament? And have you not also found 
yourselves introduced into so near a meeting with the Lord, that, inde- 
pendent of to-morrow’s answer, you haye gained a blessing ; you have 
found him speak peace, and promise greater things to your own soul? 
You are left weak and helpless, “ halting on your thigh ;” but no longer 
able to doubt the Lord. 

III. Fellow-labourer, the day now dawns, your preparations and ar- 
rangements are all made, and so you come to your class. You enter 
the room. “ Jacob lifted up his eyes, and behold, Hsau came!” And now, 
therefore, if ever, is the time of getting the blessing that was sought last 
night. Jacob put his company in three divisions; and this done, waited 
the result. You commence your labour; the hum of voices is heard; you 
fairly meet these souls whose alienation from God you so deeply feel, and 
have so often deplored. 

IV. But, fellow-labourer, Hsau’s step was heard rapidly traversing the 
ground, till all at once his eye met his brother’s. Instantly they fell on 
each other’s neek! Where is the sword and spear? where is the knit 
brow ? where is the scowl of defiance? Last night’s intercession was 
carried up to God, and, behold, now “ they wept!” Have you never seen 
it thus?) You stood in your place—you timorously lifted your eye on the 
row of scholars before you—you spoke the word—you met them with 
the sword of the Spirit. What now? Some are moved. A tear falls 
from some of the sternest of them all; their feelings are touched ; their 
conscience is reached! They seem interested in all you say; they need 
no inducement to remain hanging on your lips; and you speak with “the 
tongue of the learned” concerning the Well-beloved of the Father—the 
unspeakable gift—the eternal life given to us, in the person and work of 
the only begotten Son of God. 

V. Fellow-labourer, what has God wrought! how he has heard and 
acknowledged you! Do you not now look on the changed countenance of 
that once stubborn boy, or that gay-thoughted girl, and say, “ I have seen 
thy face as though I had seen the face of God!” (Gen, xxxiii. 10.) That 
altered countenance, betokening an altered state of feeling, is so evidently 
God’s answer to your prayer of faith, that you recognise God himself in 
that change. The acknowledgment of your last night’s request is so ob- 
vious and undeniable, that you cannot mistake the evidence it yields of 
God smiling on you. He is thus telling you by facts that your appeal to 
him, combined with your diligent and faithful efforts, has been well- 
pleasing in his sight, for the sake of the Intercessor, who that night put 
his incense round it. 

VI. And now you journey on—cheered ever after with this token of 
good-will in God to you and your scholars; and the next time you are 
found at the altar, it is not “ sacrificing to your net,” or “ burning incense 
to your drag,” but owning the name of “ Hl-elohe-Israel,” (Gen. xxxiii. 
20,) ascribing the praise to “God, the God of Israel.” And from that 
day forth, you are sent back again and again to that same altar, with 
similar thanks, arising from repeated blessing: “Glory to God in the 
highest ;” “ He hath mercy on whom he will have mercy.” 

VII. Fellow-labourer, may it be thus with you and me, week after: 
week, till our pilgrim-life is done, and we sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, to tell together God’s marvellous grace, in the kingdom of God. 
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HOW THE YOUNG ARE LOST. 


A coop many years ago a boy joined my Sabbath class. He was ex- 
ceedingly quiet and attentive; so much so, that he scarcely ever needed to 
haye a word said to him. He gave his address, No. —, Street; but 
on calling there two or three weeks afterwards, I could not find out the 
house, and no one in the neighbourhood seemed to know anything about 
him. The succeeding Sabbath he did not make his appearance at school, 
and when he came again the week after, he persisted in saying that the 
direction was right. During that week I tried again, but was unsuccess- 
ful; and finding that there must be a mistake somewhere, I was obliged 
to wait until another opportunity. 

The next Sabbath came, but the boy was absent; and so it was with 
three or four succeeding. During that time, I made repeated trials to find 
out his residence by inquiries in different quarters. When about to aban- 
don the search, I asked a little girl at the corner of a street if she knew 
any one of the name of ? To my no small pleasure she said, “ That's 
my father,” and immediately ran on before, and taking me up a stair in 
an obscure street near, pointed out the door of the house. I knocked, 
and was asked to come in. I did so, and found the most part of the 
family present. I give the substance of what passed as nearly as I can 
remember:— 

«Tam a stranger to you,” said I, “and hope my calling does not put 
you to any inconvenience. I came to see if there was anything the mat- 
ter with ; I see him sitting there. I am his teacher in the Sabbath 
school, and as he did not come for some weeks, was afraid he might be 
unwell.” 

« He is well enough,” said the mother, “and I am very glad that you 
have called.” 

“We are mueh obliged to you,” said the father, “for looking after 
him.” 

“would have called long ago, but unfortunately there was some error 
in the address given me; and though I made many a search, could never 
find your house till now.” 

“Oh, I wish you had been here before, sir,” said the mother. “ Do 
you hear that J ! (speaking to her husband, and erying bitterly,) 
do you hear that! Here is a stranger—a perfect stranger—coming and 
looking after your son, wishing him to do good, and taking some care of 
him; but you! Oh, J iid , take a lesson!” ' 

Wishing to check this display of feeling a little, I interposed with a 
question, “ What was the matter with that he did not come to the 
school ?” ’ 

“He could not get coming the last Sabbath or two,” said the father, 
hesitating a little, “ but will be out this evening or next week.” (It was 
on a Sabbath my visit was made.) 

«“ Qwer much was the matter with him,” said the mother; “ we may as 
well tell at once, though it is hard to say it. He has been in Bridewell 
twice for stealing, and only got out on Friday ; he has been sitting 
greetin’ at the fireside almost ever since. He got into company with bad 
boys, especially on the Sabbath, and they led him away. 
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“T am sorry to hear this; but you know, Mrs. , there is forgive- 
ness with God for those that seek him. I wish to speak to your son for 
a little, if you will allow me.” 

Here I had some serious conversation with him, during which he was 
much affected. I then turned to the parents, saying I hoped that this 
would be his first and last public violation of the commandments of God. 

“T hope so, indeed,” said the mother; “there is uo doubt much wick- 
edness in the heart that is never seen, but it is a terrible thing too when 
it comes out; but how could it be otherwise, when the father of the bairns 
never sets them a godly example? He bas not been within a kirk door 
for fourteen years. He shows no regard for religion, and they that lightly 
the gospel need not expect their family to do anything else than they do 
themselves. Oh, J , it was not this way when we were married !” 

“ You need not be blaming me for all the ill the family do, wife. I 
do not go to the kirk to be sure; but I wish my family well, and never 
hinder them from going there, or to the Sabbath school, or any place 
where they may get good.” 

“ Ay, and can you expect them to do these things when they have 
your example before them? Now, last Sabbath-day, J , when I 
wanted our eldest boy to come with me to the kirk, did he not say that 
his father never went, and that he did not see how he should; and did 
you not both Jaugh at me, and go away out to your walk?” 

The husband made no direct reply to this, but began a conversation 
-with his wife that was threatening to be unpleasant. Seeing this, I said, 
“T am not fond of interfering in family quarrels, especially when a 
stranger to the parties, and of course ignorant where the blame lies; but 
there is one thing I may mention to you (speaking to the father), if you 
will not be ill-pleased.” 

“Oh, say anything you like, I'll not take it amiss; I may be the bet- 
ter of good advice.” 

“You acknowledged, a short time ago, that you were not in the habit 
" going to church ; now, will you allow me to mention what I think your 

uty is?” 

Here I endeavoured shortly to show the fatal effects of indifference to 
religion on him and his family. 

He replied, that “he was much obliged to me for what I had said. 
He was not ignorant of religion, and would think about it.” After I had 
engaged in prayer with the family, the father went out. The mother 
had been much affected at intervals all the time of this interview; and 
no sooner had her husband gone out, than she burst into tears, crying, 
“Oh! it’s not money—it’s not money that we want here—i’s religion | 
My man has plenty of work and good wages, and he is kind to us all, in 
his way. We have plenty of food and clothing from him; but oh! the 
sweet praises and prayers to God are never heard in our house,” 

“Tam sorry for that,” said I, “but there may yet bea happier time 
coming for your family. You can do something among them yourself, 
you know, by instruction and praying for them.” 

“ But what can I do, sir?” cried she wildly ; “when they were young 
I taught them all to read their Bibles, and to know their Saviour. I 
took them to the kirk, and once they all came every day and prayed to 
God on their mother’s knee; but just as they grow up, the father takes 
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them from me, on the Sabbath-days, out to walk in the King’s Park, or 
lets them go any place to play themselves, and they soon get to like that 
better than preaching; and they laugh at me now when I speak to them 
about the Sabbath-day, or their prayers, or anything of that kind; and it 
is very hard and sore on a mother to see her young family and hus- 
band going without the fear of God before them.” 

« Yes, it must be so—it is a great trial to you no doubt; but I trust 
that you have the support of God in your troubles.” 

“ Yes, if I had not had Him, I believe my heart would have broken 
long ago.” 

“ But if you attend church, as I suppose you do, have you no one to 
visit you now and then?” 

«“ No, not one, sir. Iam a member of ’s kirk, and have been so 
for many years, and many of the congregation know quite well how lam 
situated; but no one ever looks near me.” 

“ What can be the reason of that ?” 

“Tam sure I do not know. I have asked them to come; but whether 
it is that they do uot like to come, on account of my husband, I cannot 
tell, though I think that should not keep them.” 

“ Do you think they are properly aware of the state of your family ; 
and could you not ask them more particularly to come and see you ?” 

“T have asked them as well as I could; but somehow they never came 
near.” 

“ But surely you will have some acquaintances or friends that visit you.” 

“Oh yes; I have some very kind-neighbours; but still I would like 
those that are different from them. I would like those that are religious, 

_ and there is but little of that hereabouts.” 
«“ Do they not help to cheer you up a little when you are sad?” 
« They do their best, but then they want religion; and what they can 
_say is little without that. Sir, I have not one Christian friend that seems 
to take any interest in me or mine. I stand alone, and have all my trials 
_ to go through without a voice to cheer me on. I have no one to ask 
advice from—no one to go to bat God.” 

“ But do your minister and elders not take any charge over you, and 
visit you occasionally 4” 

* Searcely more than if I was a heathen. My minister is a good 
preacher, and has a great congregation, and I like him well; but he has 
only been in my house once, and that is five years ago ; and I daresay he 
and the elders are good, pious men, but oh! they are driech, driech.”* 

Some further conversation ensued, and I then took leave, having ob- 
tained a promise from the boy to come that Sabbath evening to the 
school. He came, and afterwards attended regularly for a few weeks, 
during which time I visited him frequently, until once more he was 
amissing. On calling, I found that he had again got into bad company, 
and was in Bridewell. On the day of his release I called at his house a 
second time, and talked with him. He was in great distress, and cried 
very much, and told me all about where he had been, and what he had 
done. On asking why he had again allowed himself to be led away, he 
said, “He did not know what to do; that ill-doing men and boys were 
waiting for him at the gate of Bridewell to try to lead him away again; 

* Anglice—dilatory. 
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and that they watched for him on the street, and wherever they could 
see him, to tempt him to steal more, and that he could not resist them.” 

While speaking to him, I heard several times a peculiar whistle from 
the street, and his name called out. On asking what was the meaning 
of these signals, he said, “It was some of those that had been im with 
him for punishment,—that that was the way they did,—and that they 
would give him no rest until they had got him wiled away again.” 
Unhappily there were no industrial schools—no place of refuge for un- 
happy boys to be trained to better habits—and none taking a father’s care 
of this unhappy family. I could only use the little means in my power, 
and counselling my poor scholar as well as possible, commit the rest to 
God. 

Is this state of things to continue? Is this the manner in which those 
are cared for who are admitted into the visible church, and solemnly bap-— 
tized in the name of the “ Father, Son, aud Holy Spirit?” When will 
the Christian church be roused to take care of its own children? ‘Even 
the sea-monsters draw out the breast: but the daughter of my people is 
become cruel, like the ostriches in the wilderness.°-—Zam. iv. 3. This, 
alas! is only one instance (for unhappily they are numerous) in which the 
members of Christian churches have said in their practice, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” This is only one instance, out of many, where a Chris- 
tian minister, elders, and people, have received the young into the visible 
church, and then left them a prey to the destroyer! 


THE DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


In the following observations on the duties of superintendents of Sab- 
bath schools, we have purposely omitted the consideration of many topics _ 
connected with the office of superintendent; as, the qualifications of a 
superintendent, by whom he should be elected, &c., reserving these for 
future remark, and confining ourselves at present to the single point—of 
showing in what way existing superintendents may most efliciently dis- 
charge their very responsible duties. Let us suppose, then, that a super- 
intendent asks, What ought I, and what can I do, so as best to promote 
the interests of the school over which I am placed ? 

We answer, and our answer embraces only such things as we con- 
ceive are within the reach of almost every Christian teacher :—That the 
superintendent’s duties are—to see that the school is well governed— 
well furnished—and well taught. 

I. The superintendent must see that the school is well governed. In 
order to this, you must take care to be punctual. If a teacher sees you 
in the street a little before him, you should be so punctual that he ma 
be warranted, without further care, to conclude that he is in time for the 
school himself. In the school, the opening and closing should be so exact 
that the teachers do not require watches to know the hour. Whether 
you have to give out a hymn, or read an intimation, be so regular and 
business-like in your movements, that the teachers can always depend 
on you, both to do what is needed, and to do it in the proper place 
and time. Be jealous over one omission in any of these respects, and 
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silently resolve that it shall be your care that it does not happen 
again. 

Again, when the school has met, your first care,—the opening exercises 
of prayer and praise being over,—-is to glance round to see that all the 
teachers are present, and the classes in proper order. If a teacher is 
absent without finding a substitute, or assigning a sufficient reason for 
absence, take a note of his name, and make a point of speaking kindly, 
but firmly, with him on his neglect. Enforce, by every moral induce- 
ment, regular and punctual attendance on the part of the teacher. The 
prosperity of the school depends on it; and let no fear of giving offence 
seal the superintendent's lips. Be kind, but be also faithful—it is true 
kindness. 

When new scholars have come to the school, they should not be placed 
in a class without the superintendent’s express appointment, or at least 
his concurrence. In order that this may be managed in an orderly man- 
ner, some plan, such as the following, may be adopted :— 

ist, There ought to be in the hands of the superintendent a roll-book 
of the whole school, containing the date of entrance of each scholar and 
teacher, with the class under which each scholar is placed—a place being 
left for marking when and why such scholars leave the school. On a new 
scholar entering, his name and address should be at once inserted into the 
general roll-book. We have found an alphabetical list the best. 

2d, The superintendent should keep a list of all the classes, the number 
in each class, and the age of the children; and have some acquaintance 
with the capabilities of the respective teachers, so that he may know at 

once into which class to place a new scholar. At the end of a month, 
however, it may be worth while to inquire at the teacher if his new scholar 
suits the capacities or ages of the others, and, if necessary, remove him to 
more suitable neighbours. 

3d, Once a-month, or so, all the teachers who have lost any scholars 
‘during the month, by death, removal, or otherwise, should be requested 
to signify this to the superintendent, that he may enter such departure 
into the general roll-book. 

4th, All the teachers should be provided with class roll-books, in which 
the attendance, the cause of absence, and the reason of final removal, are 
entered every Sabbath. By the superintendent's glancing over this roll- 
‘book now and then, he will be able to see what teachers are taking pains 
with their scholars, if they visit absentees, &c. For this purpose, these 
roll-books ought always to lie at the end of the seat, for the superinten- 
dent’s inspection. 

Attention to these minutiz will be found of great service in the prac- 
tical working of a school. The best methods of preserving order, and of 
dismissing classes, &c., might have been noticed here; but they would 

lead us too far away from our immediate object, and are, besides, of such 
importance as to demand a separate article. ach 

So many duties may appear too burdensome; but in fact it will be found, 

(we speak from experience,) that the new scholars may be allocated, classes 
be supplied with teachers, the attendance entered, and a general inspec- 
tion made of the whole school, in about twenty minutes; that is, suppos- 
ing the machinery to be in good order. Without this, the superintendent 
will always be in a ferment. 
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II. The-superintendent must see that the school is well supplied with — 
scholars, books, and other necessaries. 
With regard to books, lessons, &e., we need only remark, that the 
superintendent should make a point of giving thorough attention to all 
the details connected with these matters. Without a ruling mind ina 
school, though there may be good teachers and teaching, a number of 
petty troubles will be daily annoying both teachers and scholars. Im- 
proper books will be introduced into the library ; disagreements will 
spring up between contiguous classes; and the teachers, not knowing 
the precise limits of their duties, will be dog too much or too little— 
will appear officious or negligent—and thus keep up a troublesome course 
of petty agitations. The superintendent has not so much to work as to 
see that others work. He does not need to purchase the books, or to 
determine the lessons, but he has to see that it is agreed upon what les- 
sons are to be used; and that whoever takes up any department of duty 

does it, and does it as it ought to be done. 

One special duty, is to see that the retiring scholars are replaced by 
others. If the school is composed of children of the congregation, he 
must take care that, at proper intervals, the minister calls attention to 
the school ; and that, if it is declining, the elders and deacons be requested 
to call out the children in their respective districts. If it is a missionary 
school he is connected with, he must see that the district where it is 
placed is thoroughly revisited from time to time; and though it will not 
be expected that all this duty fall on himself, he must secure the assist- 
ance of his fellow-teachers, and see that they do their work. 

It will also fall on the superintendent to procure fresh teachers as 
others quit the school. It is well for him, therefore, to keep his eye on 
hopeful young persons in the school, or connected with his congregation, 
that he may engage them in cases of need. 

Ill. The superintendent must see that the school is well taughé. 

In order to this, when a new teacher is admitted, the superintendent 
should keep a kindly watch over him, until he has fairly taken root in the 
school. He should endeavour, at the very outset, to impress on him the im- 
portance of his new duties, and the responsibility which he has incurred. 
He should acquaint him with all the duties he is expected to discharge,— 
as Visiting scholars, attendance on the prayer-meeting, regularity of at- 
tendance on the school, &c. He should put him in the way, as far as he 

- has opportunity, of attending teachers’ meetings for mutual improvement, 
and reading suitable books. He should watch over any disorder in the 
class, kindly set him upon the best means of preserving order, and keeping 
the children on the alert. He should take an early opportunity of intro- 
ducing him generally to the other teachers, and specially, perhaps, to one 
or two who may be most likely to be suitable companions; and, in a word, 
without laying down fixed rules, the superintendent should hold himself 
ready to do everything in his power to promote the comfort and success 
of his new ally. 

A periodical visitation of all the teachers will be found of much bene- 
fit. The superintendent will thus learn much of the individual character 
of teachers ; the teachers will open their minds more freely; grudges will 
be disposed of ; and the superintendent, where he sees it necessary, will 
have an excellent opportunity of noticing some of the little faults whick 
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he has observed, and of stimulating the teachers to more self-devoted 
labours. All this must be done in an easy, friendly manner; not with 
the stiff formality of a man in power. 

Again, after having seen to the arrangements of the school, the remain- » 
der of the time of meeting may be profitably employed by the superinten- 
dent in teaching the classes of the younger teachers, so as to give them the 
benefit of his experience, or in inspecting some of the other classes, to see 
what amount of knowledge they possess. The manner in which this can 
be done, will necessarily depend on the qualifications of the superintendent. 

In cases where the school is not large enough to require a mere super- 
intendent, one of the teachers should be chosen to manage the different 
arrangements; and his class, while he is thus occupied, ought to be placed 
under the care of another teacher, who will hear them repeat the hymns 
and passages they have committed to memory, along with his own 
scholars. It is a great evil to leave the sheep without a shepherd even 
for a quarter of an hour. 

If an address is given at the close of the school, or if there is a general 
examination of the whole school, either weekly or monthly, this duty 
will naturally fall principally into the hands of the superintendent. All 
the other teachers should, however, be tried in their turn, until it is found 
who are able to conduct the business well. Some will be found, who, 
with a little experience, will be made efficient; and others, it will be 
plainly seen, are not qualified for this duty: these latter should not be 
employed a second time, or at least very rarely. What the superinten- 
dent has to consider is, the good of the school, not the silly vanity of indi- 
yidual teachers. It is quite easy, by quiet kindness, so to pass by those 
whom nature has not intended for public speakers as to give no just 

und of complaint. 

If the superintendent finds himself surpassed by several of the teachers 
in a power of engaging the attention of the children, let him not, merely 
because he is superintendent, keep these in the back-ground ; rather let 
him show, on all occasions, that the one thing about which he is interested 
is the prosperity of the whole school, and that, as he occasionally requires 
some sacrifice of feeling on the part of the teachers, he is at all times 
ready to sacrifice his own. 

Never allow a stranger to address the school, or to engage in prayer, 
unless you know something of him, and have a guarantee that he is able 
to speak to the purpose. 

With all these directions, let it be remembered that the prosperity of 
the school will depend very much on the personal character of the super- 
intendent. We must have a model teacher before we get a model school, 
and the higher we aim, the higher will we attain. There is, indeed, no 
‘stereotype character for a superintendent. We may have first-rate super- 
intendents with the most opposite qualities, but there are some qualities 
altogether indispensable, as— ! 

Prayerfulness. The scholars, teachers, and all the superintendent's 
avocations, should be made the subject of special prayer. The superin- 
tendent is in more danger of neglecting this duty than a private teacher ; 
for, while the one has his own scholars to pray for, the other’s regards are 
spread over the whole school, and are thus in danger of becoming less 


vivid. To correct this, let the superintendent pray specially for the 
7 2 6 
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teachers, one by one; for a teacher newly added to the school; for one 
just left; for one who has been neglecting his duty; and so on. He has’ 
algo new scholars to pray for, absent scholars, deserters—the prayer- 
meeting—the general address—the class which he may have taught, and 
similar subjects, which we have mentioned so particularly to show what 
the superintendent ought to do, and what interesting subjects, connected 
with his school, may occupy his daily prayers. 

Again, Humility. Insensibly, and by the most imperceptible steps, will 
a tone of authority creep over a teacher who has been a superintendent for 
a series of years; and, instead of appearing the disinterested Christian, 
who has nothing in view but the prosperity of the school, self will appear 
with increasing boldness, and though he may still be pronounced zealous, 
it will not be with the cordiality of former years, and the teachers will 
have something now to forget and forgive more than they had. When- 
ever you insist on a measure, not because it is right, but because you said 
it, and make your rod of office weigh along with your reasons, go then and 
remember “ that even Christ pleased not himself.” 

With the grace of humility in large measure, the superintendent will 
be enabled to discharge his duties with a freedom which a proud man 
knows nothing of. There will subsist between him and his fellow-teach- 
ers a delightful confidence, which will make all their intercourse pleasant. 
The teachers, seeing his disinterestedness, while they will catch a portion 
of his spirit, will receive from him hints, admonitions, even rebukes, which 
they would cast back in the face of one who betrayed anything of the 
man of authority in his deportment. As the basis of all your future use- 
fulness, we exhort you, then, to cultivate humelity. 

Lastly, Piety and zeal. The humility which we have enjoined is not in 
any way inconsistent, in cases of need, with the utmost firmness—the most 
exact discipline—and the most animated ardour; for mere humility will be | 
a very useless grace unless it is associated with zeal, fervour, and active 
piety. The superintendent should be the head of the school, so as to see” 
that every thing is well planned and executed; but he should also be the 
heart of the school, to give to all its movements life and energy. The 
superintendent should never forget how much depends on his personal 
character ; and, for this very reason, should cultivate, with the most sedu- 
lous care, every rare spiritual excellence. 

May the schools of those who strive thus to magnify their office, flour- 
ish like Eden, and bear fruit for heaven! 


SPECIMENS OF TEACHING. 


In Jacob Abbott's little book on Parental Duties, he says, “ Let it be 
constantly borne in mind, that the object in view in teaching the Bible to 
a child, is to affect the heart ; and it would be well for every mother to 
pause occasionally, and ask herself, what moral duty am I endeavouring 
to inculcate now? what practical effect upon the heart and conduct of 
my child is this lesson intended to produce? To ask a young child ques- 
tions, as, ‘ Who was the first man?’ ‘Who was the oldest man?’ ‘ Who 
slew Goliath?’ may be giving him lessons in pronunciation; but it is 
not giving him religious instruction. It may teach him to articulate, 
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or it may strengthen his memory; but it is doing little or nothing to pro- 
mote his piety. I would not be understood to condemn such questions. 
I only wish that parents may understand their true nature. If the real 
or supposed dexterity of the child in answering them is not made the oc- 
easion of showing him off before company, thus cherishing vanity and 
self-conceit, it may be well thus to exercise the memory ; and some facts, 
which will be useful hereafter, may be fixed in this way. But it must 
not be considered as religious instruction ; it has not, in any degree, the 
nature of religious instruction. 

What, then, is the kind of instruction which is to be given from the 
Bible? I will illustrate the method by supposing a case which may 
bring the proper principles into view. We will imagine the child to be 
two or three years old. 

+ <Come,’ says its mother, ‘come to me, and I will read you astory.’ It 
is the Sabbath afternoon, we will suppose ; the mind of the child is not 
pre-occupied by any other interest. 

‘Sometimes,’ continues the mother, ‘I tell you stories to amuse you. 
But I am not going to do that now. It is todo you good. Do you un- 
derstand how it will do you good to hear a story?’ 

6 No, mother.’ 

‘Well, you willsee. It is the story of Cain and Abel. Do you know 
anything about it? 

‘Yes; Cain killed Abel.’ 

‘Do you know why he killed him ?’ 

‘ Because he was wicked.’ 

‘No, I mean what did Abel do to make Cain angry with him?—Did 
you ever see any body angry? Were you ever angry yourself?’ 

‘Yes, mother.’ 

‘ And I suppose you had some cause for it. Now I will read the ac- 
count, and see whether you can tell me what made Cain angry: “ And 
Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord.” Do 
you know what the fruit of the ground is?’ 

‘No, mother.’ 

‘It means anything which grows out of the ground. Cain was a 
farmer; he planted seeds, and gathered the fruits which grew from. 
them, and he brought some of them to offer them to God. “ And Abel 
brought of the firstlings of his flock.” Do you know what that means ?’ 

The child hesitates. 

« Abel did not cultivate the ground, like Cain. He had great flocks of 
sheep and goats, and he brought some of the best of these to offer to God. 
So that you see that Cain and Abel did almost exactly the same thing. 
Now God does not notice merely what we do, but how we feel, while we are 
doing it. If I should ask you to go and shut the door when you are 
busy, and if you should go immediately, but feel ill-humoured, God would 
be displeased. He looks at the heart. Do you ever feel ill-humoured 
when I wish you to do what you dislike?’ 

«Yes, sometimes.’ 

‘Now Cain, I suppose, did not feel pleasantly when he brought his 

offering, and God was dissatisfied with him. But God was pleased with 
Abel’s offering, and accepted it. Should you have thought that Cain 
would have liked this ?’ 


& 
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‘No; did he like it?” 

‘No, he did not. He was very much displeased ; and it is very re- 
markable, that he was displeased, not only against God, but he was angry 
with his brother, who had not done him the least wrong. That is the way 
with us all. If you should do wrong, and your sister do right, and I 
should blame you, and praise her, you would be tempted to feel angry 
with her, just because she had been so happy as to do her duty. How 
wicked such a feeling is! 

‘Cain, however, had that feeling; and little children have it very 
often. It shows itself in different ways. Cain, being a strong man, rose 
against his brother in the field, and killed him. But young children, who 
are weak and small, would only strike each other, or say unkind things 
to one another. Now God is displeased with us when we have these feel- 
ings, whether we show them by unkind words or by cruel violence. There 
is a particular verse in the Bible which shows this. Should you like to 
have me find it?’ 

‘Yes, mother.’ 

‘T will find it, then. It is in Matt. v. 22. Our Saviour says it. It 
is this: “ Whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause shall be 
in danger of the judgment ; and whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be 
in danger of hell-fire.” This is not the whole of the verse. I will ex- 
plain the other part some other time.’ 

The reader will perceive at once that the kind of instruction here ex- 
emplified, consists in drawing out the moral lesson which the passage is 
intended to teach, and in giving it a direct and practical application to 
the circumstances and temptations of the child.” 

As a specimen of another way in which conviction may be produced, 
we subjoin a passage from the well-known story of Sandford and 
Merton :— 

A boy, named Tommy Merton, had ordered a poor boy to bring him 
his ball which had fallen into a field in which the boy was; on the 
ragged boy’s refusal, Tommy attempted to climb over the fence to give 
him a beating; but in doing so, fell into a ditch, and got himself all 
covered with mud. His tutor, Mr. B., made some allusion to this ad- 
venture. “Sir, answered Tommy, I should not have attempted to beat 
him, only he would not bring me my ball. Mr. B. And what right had 
you to oblige him to bring you your ball? T. Sir, he was a little ragged 

“boy, and I am a gentleman. Mr. B. So then, every gentleman has a 
right to command little ragged boys. T. To be sure, sir. Mr. B. Then 
if your clothes should wear out, and become ragged, every gentleman 
will have a right to command you. Tommy looked a little foolish, and 
said : But he might have done it, as he was on that side of the hedge. 
Mr. B. And so he probably would have done, if you had asked him 
civilly to do it; but when persons speak in a haughty tone, they will 
find few inclined to serve them. But as the boy was poor and ragged, I 
suppose you hired him with money to fetch your ball. TT. Indeed sir, I 
did not ; I neither gave him anything, nor offered him anything. Mr. B. 
Probably you had nothing to give him. T. Yes I had though—I had all 
this money (pulling out several shillings). Mr. B. Perhaps the boy was 
as rich as you. T. No, he was not, sir, I am sure; for he had’ no coat, 
and his waistcoat and breeches were all tattered and ragged: besides, he 
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had no stockings, and his shoes were full of holes. Mr. B. So, now I see 
what constitutes a gentleman. A gentleman is one, that when he has 
abundance of every thing, keeps it all to himself; beats poor people if 
they don’t serve him for nothing; and when they have dove him the 
greatest favour, in spite of his insolence, never feels any gratitude, or does 
them any good in return. T find that Androcles’ lion wa no mentleman 

Tommy was so affected with this rebuke, that he could hardly tin 
his tears.” 

It will be seen in the above specimen, that the ground on which the 
remarks are made is, that of so carrying out a principle stated by the 
child to its just conclusion, as to show the child himself how impossible it 
is for the principle to be correct. We have found this plan very useful in 
keeping children from making careless answers. By a very subdued kind 
of ridicule, (it must be of a very subdued character,) we bring the children 
to see the absurdity of their replies. Thus, if we asked, “ How long ago 
“= it since the world was made?” 1847 years, some thoughtless “child 
would answer. We start with this as if it were correct, and take the 
lives of some well-known persons, as Adam, Methusaleh, Shem, Abraham 
and adding them together, show, that if the answer we got was a eoscct 
one, Jesus Christ must have lived within the memory of our fathers. By 
this method, we not only teach dates more firmly, but what is of far more 
importance, we make children ashamed of giving careless answers, and 
induce them to think before they speak. 

A third specimen, different from either of the others, we get from the 
Christian Guardian :— 

« A mother, sitting at her work in her parlour, overheard ber child, 
whom an elder sister was dressing in an adjoining bed-room, say repeat- 
edly, as if in answer to his sister, ‘ No, I don’t want to say my prayers, I 
don’t want to say my prayers.’ 

‘How many church-members in good standing, thought the mother to 
herself, ‘often say the same thing in their hearts, though they conceal, 
even from themselves, the feeling.’ 

‘Mother,’ said the child, appearing in a minute or two, at the parlour 
door; the tone and look implied that it was only his morning salutation. 

‘Good morning, my child.’ 

‘T am going to get my breakfast.’ 

‘Stop a minute, I want you to come and see me first.’ 

The mother laid down her work on the next chair as the boy ran towards 
her. She took him up. He kneeled in her lap, and laid his face down 
upon her shoulder, his cheek against her ear. The mother rocked her 
chair slowly backwards and forwards. 

‘ Are you pretty well this morning ?’ said she, in a kind, gentle tone. 

« Yes, mother, I am very well.’ 

‘IT am glad you are well. Iam very well too; and when I waked up 
this morning and found that I was very well, I thanked God for taking 
care of me.’ 

‘Did you?’ said the boy in a low tone—half a whisper. He paused 
after it—-conscience was at its work. 

‘Did you ever feel my pulse?’ asked his mother, after a minute of 
silence, at the same time taking the boy down and setting him in her lap, 
and placing his fingers on her wrist, 
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‘No, but I have felt mine.’ 

‘Well, don’t you feel mine now—how it goes beating ?’ 

‘Yes !’ said the child. 

‘Tf it should stop beating I should die.’ 

‘Should you?’ 

‘Yes, and I can’t keep it beating.’ 

‘Who can 2?’ 

‘ God.’ 

A silent pause. 

“You have a pulse too; which beats in your bosom here and in your 
arms, and all over you, and I cannot keep it beating, nor can you. 
Nobody can but God. If he should not take care of you, who could ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said the child, with a look of anxiety; and another 
pause ensued. 

‘So when I waked this moruing, I thought I’'d ask God to take care 
of me. I hope he will take care of me, and all of us.’ 

A long pause ensued. The deeply thoughtful and almost anxious ex- 
pression of countenance showed that his heart was reached. 

‘Don’t you think you had better ask him for yourself?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the boy readily. 

He kneeled again in his mother’s lap, and uttered, in his simple and 
broken language, a prayer for the protection and blessing of heaven.” 

In each of these examples, we think our readers must haye felt that 
the teacher was dealing much more with the real state of mind in his 
pupil than is usually done. There is no minute verbal catechising, nor a 
bare representation of facts. The teacher has a purpose to gain, and 
makes each of his questions bring him nearer to its accomplishment. He 
has a heart which he wishes to move and influence, and he brings forward 
suitable ideas and motives. Let teachers ponder well the difference be- 
tween this direct and intelligent method of teaching, and that which is so 
commonly diffused—the verbal, the formal, the rote system, the mere 
doctrinal ; and try if he cannot shake off the shackles of custom, and ad- 
dress his scholars, as at once intelligent and moral beings. 


A CONFESSION. 


For weeks and months I toiled in my Sabbath school,—I read, and 
prayed, and taught, and visited, as I had opportunity,—I meditated on 
new schemes and contrivances for increasing the efficiency of my labours 
or those of my brethren, and for the improvement and spiritual benefit 
of the children,—yet, Sabbath after Sabbath, did my class seem not only 
to be making no improvement, but to be on the decline ; from being in- 
terested, they became indifferent ; from that they sank to carelessness : 
and from that to open disregard and mischief. Yet this was a class that 
had been with mea long while, and had come to my school in former 
days both willingly and perseveringly,-who had attended regularly 
and kept up their numbers, in the pleasant summer Sabbath-walking 
evenings, and through the cold, rainy, snowy nights of winter, when the 
other classes in the school were diminished one-half. I was perplexed 
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to ascertain the reason, and envied the quietness and attention of other 
classes near me. 

At this period some of my scholars began not to attend so regularly, 
and, on my visiting them, they could not give any very good. reason. 
One said, “I am not coming back again.” “Why?” “I don’t know.” 
Another said, “I am going to another school.” “Why are you leaying 
mine?” “TI don’t know; I do not like it so well.as I used to do.” 
“ How is that?” “T cannot say ; I do not like your teaching as I did 
once.” One after another was dropping away in this manner: some 
gave no reason, others said, “ They were tired now ;” and from some 
of those that remained I got the same answer— TI don’t like your teach- 
ing so well now.” Such a similarity of reply roused my attention, and 
I rose, from a deep and serious self-examination, with the sad and hum- 
bling thought that I had not been teaching with the Spirit. My teaching 
had the form of Christianity, but the life was wanting. I had been 
seeking for a good shape and polish to my weapon, and skill yvherewith 
to use it, but had forgotten the most important matter—the tempering. 

There is a sanctuary in which are hidden the secret strivings of the 
soul ; and there none can enter save One, and it would perhaps be neither 
proper nor useful for me to drag to light what passed through my breast. 
But it was with bitter anguish I found, that, while I had been plucking 
up the weeds in others, “ my own vineyard I had not kept ;’—-my tone 
of mind had become earthly, and I was in reality no longer so anxious 
for the salvation of my scholars. Blessed be the name of Him who 
awoke me from what might have been the sleep of death, and caused me 
to see and feel, once more, that the Christian’s “life is hid with Christ in 
God.” I endeavoured to retrace my steps, and to make my words more 
like Christ’s ; and slowly, but surely, did I regain the attention and in- 
terest of my scholars, and, one by one, did all who had left me come back 
again, until we were, as before, a united family. What a lesson was this 
_ for me to be watchful, and jealous over myself with a godly jealousy, 
lest I became like the tree that may have indeed a few leaves budding 
here and there, to show that life is not altogether extinct, but whose 
roots are breaking and rotting,—whose branches are dry and sapless,— 
“ whose end is to be burned !” 

Fellow-labourers in the vineyards of Christ! hear my confession, and 
take warning ! 


ON MERE SYSTEM. 


Ty our works on education, too much stress is often laid on system, and 
too little freedom is allowed, in the application of rules and principles. 
One insists upon the pictorial style of teaching, another on the catecheti- 
cal, forgetting, that though both may be good in their place, the great 
rule which a teacher is ever to keep in mind, is to adapt his lessons to 
the character of the scholars, the character of the instructions, and his 
own character. 

When at school, we learn different rules in arithmetic, as Proportion, 
Reduction, Practice, &ec. ; and it is extremely useful to understand the 
principles on which all these rules are framed ; but it would be counted 
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an intolerable evil in business, if we were compelled formally to state any 
one of these rules in making our calculations. If a person is buying 
10 lbs. of sugar, the merchant does not think of noting down—As 
1:9d.::10 tothe answer. If a gentleman purchases 5 5-6 yards of 
cloth, his clothier does not think it necessary to reduce the yards into 
sixths before telling the cost. In daily business we break through the 
formality of rules, and in our calculations act on the principles of Prac- 
tice, Compound and Simple Proportion, Reduction, Division, Addition, 
and Multiplication, as it suits our purpose at the time.—Let teachers 
copy the practical good sense of men of business.—He would be reckoned 
a fool who always cast up his accounts by the Rule of Three; and the 
teacher who binds himself down to one rigid system—as that of Stowe’s, 
Gall’s, the Lancasterian, the Sessional school—will find himself hampered, 
not helped, by his adherence to rule. 

In making these remarks, we are not to be understood either as slight- 
ing the value of the above-named systems, or wishing that teachers should 
think rules and principles of no use ; but what we are anxious to impress 
on teachers, is, the necessity of keeping in mind that what they have to 
do is, to make truth plain, and impressive to the minds of their scholars ; 
andsthat only so far as the rules by which they teach accomplish this are 
they of value ; and that any mode of teaching, which does accomplish it, 
though registered under no system of teaching, is for them the best. 

When a teacher has a class before him therefore, let him not say, “I 
was trained to teach by ‘ the Lesson System, or ‘the Training School 
System,’ and on that must I act ;” but I have a passage to explain and 
enforce, how shall I do it best? What descriptions of scenery, or man- 
ners, are needed? what explanation of words and doctrines? what illus- 
tration by anecdote, or parable, or Scriptural reference? What questions 
are required? how shall I shape them? What do the children need 
most? What sort of teaching am I best adapted for? And let him make 
use of the systems of teaching with which he is most familiar, only so far 
as they are applicable to one or other of these ends. 

A devotee of the Lesson System, if he had this passage Matt. xi. 28, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,’—would be sure, whatever class he had to instruct, to ask, 
What we are to do? to whom are we to come? who are to come? What 
doctrinal lessons do we learn from this? What practical lessons do we 
learn from it ? and so on. 

A devotee of the Training System, would describe a weary pilgrim, 
toiling along over a lonely moor, bowed down with a heavy burden, and 
looking around him in vain for a place of rest,—interspersing his pictorial 
narration with numerous ellipses. 

A teacher who was untrammelled either by the systems of others, or, 
what is quite as bad, by a system of his own, would employ either of these 
methods, or neither of them, or both of them, according to his own capa- 
city, and the circumstances of the children,—the only thing about which 
he was careful being, to reach the hearts of his scholars by means of this 
passage. 

Some of our readers may think we are spending too many words on 
a very obvious truth. If it is an obvious truth, it is as obviously one of 
those truths which are put on the shelf,—it is not acted on. In the last 
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number of the Magazine there appeared an article on practical teaching, 
as opposed to the teaching of mere doctrine. The author might have 
taken up the subject we are now writing on, as another of the antago- 
nists of practical teaching. If we wish to persuade a friend to undertake 
a commission—if we would dissuade him from a hazardous enterprise— 
if we wish to convict a child of a fault—we do not tie ourselves down to 
one way of addressing them; but now by questions, now by arguments, 
and now by entreaties, we try to influence them to act and feel as we 
wish. Let us act the same rational part in our teaching, making sure 
that that is the best kind of teaching which attains its end. 


EXPERIENCES OF A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 


SEARCH FOR SCHOLARS. 


Berne connected, a number of years ago, with a congregation in a very 
destitute district of the town of , it occurred to me that there 
was a favourable opportunity for setting on foot a Missionary Sabbath 
school ; and, having communicated the idea to my minister and the elders, 
and obtained their countenance, I laid out before me my future plan of 
action. 

One of the first steps to be taken, was, to seek out scholars. The 
manner in which this was done, will form the substance of the following 
paper :— 

T laid it down, as a principal rule, to seek those children only who were 
at no other Sabbath school ; and being aware that we were more likely 
to succeed among the poorest of the poor, we gave them the preference : 
decent, clean-looking houses we avoided, but miserable low damp cellars, 
and ricketty half-ruined cabins, with their wretched dirty inhabitants, 
formed the most inviting prospect to our eyes. After having made a 
general survey of the district, operations were commenced. 

From day to day, when time permitted, we visited from house to 
house, inquiring after children, and spending from two to ten minutes at 
each place, either outside or inside, taking down names, explaining the 
object of the school, or conversing with the parents on religious subjects. 

A considerable number of the visits I made had so much similarity, 
that an account of them all would possess little interest. One or two of 
these may be taken as a specimen of this class :— 

I knocked at a door. “ Well, sir.” “ This is a pleasant day.” “Yes.” 
«“T have called to see if any of your children attend a Sabbath school.” 
“T ha’e nane, sir.” This was enough. So calling at the next neighbour, 
I said, “Have you any children?” “ Yes, sir,” said a woman smiling, 
“ what do you want with them?” “I wish them to come to my Sab- 
bath school.” “Surely ; I'll let them gang.” “ What are their names?” 
“There are three of them, John, Janet, and Mary.” “How old are 
they?” &c. &e. 

The chief questions I put on these occasions may be summed up as 
follows :—“ Are there any children in your house? Do they attend any 
Sabbath school? Do they attend any day school? Can they read? Would 


you allow them to come to my Sabbath school? How many are there of 
20 
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them? What are their names? What are their ages? If they are in, 
can I see them? Are any of them working?” ; 

These questions, with a few others, varied according to circumstances, 
were generally sufficient to elicit any information required. im : 

There was one thing I found it necessary to guard against, to avoid 
giving any occasion for thinking that I wished to pry into family con- 
cerns. This I found was best done, by telling plainly when such sus- 
picions seemed to be forming, that I asked these things for the sole pur- 
pose of being of use to the children. One circumstance may show how 
easily some minds suspect, and how apt people are to do so who live. 
among disreputable neighbours. I was “excavating” in a back-court, 
passing from door to door, with a piece of paper and a pencil in my hand 
taking down names, when I became aware that something was going 
wrong, though I scarcely knew what: unfriendly looks and whispers 
seemed to be passing among a few people standing near, and various doors 
and windows were thrown open, from whence peeped cautiously faces 
and “mutches” guiltless of soap. Leaving it to time to develop the 
cause of the sensation I had evidently created, I proceeded with my in- 
vestigation; but at last, on applying for admission at a low door, I-found 
myself surrounded by eight or ten people, who commenced speaking to- 
gether in a way I could not understand. “ What is the matter?” said I. 
“We want to ken what you are putting down so many names for.” I 
explained my purpose. “Is that it?” “Yes; what did you think it 
was?” “ Are you not going to take away any of us for soldiers?” “ No,” 
said I, laughing. “ Are you not seeking for militia men?” “ No, no, I 
have nothing to do with that.” “I want to be sure,” said one, “ for Vl 
not tell my name, or any other body’s, till I ken that.” “ Yes,” said 
others, “you will not get into our house; we dinna like any of your 
kind.” J explained my purpose distinctly ; but it took two or three ear- 
nest repetitions and protestations before they were convinced. 

It appeared that a census was being taken at this time, and many of 
the more ignorant part of the population not understanding its object, 
viewed it with great distrust. It was no wonder, therefore, that I had a 
suspicious look with my paper and pencil. - 

But to return to my subject. It may serve to show the different char- 
acters and conditions of the families I came in contact with, if I give an 
account of the interviews I had with some of them. 

I knocked at a door, and, after a pause of two or three minutes, it 
opened very slowly an inch wide, and an eye, and a small section of 
face, appeared at the opening. “ Here is caution,” thought I, “I must be 
careful with this man.” “ Well,” said the head, “what do you want?” 
I made my usual statement. “Is that all?” “Yes; have you any chil- 
dren?” “ Plenty.” “Do you think you will let them come?” “I'll see.” 
“ T would like very much to see them,” said I, as frankly and warmly as 
T could ; “1 will be very glad to get acquainted, and hope that we may 
be all the better for it.” I added a few more words to draw the man into 
conversation. While I had been speaking, the door was gradually opened 
wider and wider, until I was at last invited in, and from that, asked to 
take a seat, which I did on a rough block of wood, being the only 
article of furniture capable of being used in that way in the house. After 
some further conversation, this man agreed to let his children attend the 
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school ; and I was about to take leave, when he said, looking round his 
wretched little room, “ We are very poor here.” “TI believe you, but 2 
“You would notice it whenever you came in.” “I never thought of that 
when I came in; all I wanted was your children.” He seemed gratified. 
“Did you not see that we were poor?” “Oh, yes, I thought it likely 
to be so; but that makes no difference to me: and,” said I seriously, 
“ what is of more consequence, rich and poor are alike before God, and 
you are as welcome to come to the Saviour as I am.” 

Here was one ashamed of his poverty, and wishing to conceal it from 
the eyes of others. This case brought more distinctly before me the ne- 
cessity of avoiding anything that might hurt the feelings of the people I 
visited, and also the policy of seeing many things as if I saw them not. 

In a similar case of poverty, my reception was somewhat different. 
The door was opened suddenly by a poor looking man, who, on glancing 
at me, drew himself up, and said rather haughtily, “ Well, sir, what is 
wanted? walk in; I’m not ashamed to show you my house, if you have 
come to visit me.” “I certainly came for that purpose.” “Come in, 
then ; you might buy all here for sixpence: but I’m not ashamed of that, 
if I can keep a good name ;” and he looked a little sternly at me. “ No 
one need be ashamed of poverty,” said I, “unless they have brought it 
on themselves.” Here I used the same means as in the former case, to 
smooth down the ruffled feathers of pride, until we got into an easy con- 
yersation. 

“T have come to ask you to let your children attend a Sabbath school,” 
said I to a woman that opened a door to me. “Come in, come in, sir— 
sit down—it’s a good thing a Sabbath school—it keeps bairns off the 
street—it makes them attend to good things better—it keeps them from 
bad company ; and besides, though I do keep them from running about 
in mischief, and feed them and cleed them as well as my neighbours do, 
yet it’s a pity to keep them sleeping all Sabbath-day at the fireside; and 
so, I think it’s a good thing to attend the school, and you'll be a good 
teacher no doubt, and do them A 

Finding that there was no prospect of a termination to the speech of 
this garrulous old lady, I broke in with— 

“ But Mrs. , L am keeping you here talking to me, when you 
should be working about your house ; one minute will serve me, if you 
answer my questions.” 

- She could hardly restrain herself until I had done speaking, and the 
moment I stopped, she poured forth— 

“ No, no, you are not keeping me ; Tm glad to see you, or any one 
that wishes to do good, and it’s very good in you, and I’m sure the bairns 
will be greatly benefited, and you'll do them good ; yes, the Sabbath 
school is a very good thing, and any one may be glad to send their chil- 
dren where they may get good,” &c. 

After a great many attempts to stop this flow of eloquence, which 
served only to increase it, (“whipping the top makes it run the longer,” 
says some one,) I broke in once more with a little abruptness— 

“T hope you will not be displeased at my interrupting you, Mrs. 4 
but I wish to ask this question, (and as I did so I rose from my seat, ) 
‘Will you let your children come on Sabbath first to the school ?’ ” 

“ As soon, sir, as they have got their new clothes they will come. The 
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man that makes them is a very decent man ; he had a sister was married 
the other day, and he has been tasting a little ; but he'll soon be better: 
he lives in No. —, Street, up three stairs,” &c. &c. Finding my 
time flying fast to little purpose, I kept moving slowly to the door, the- 
goodwife talking away unceasingly ; even when I bade her pleasantly 
good-bye, she did not stop, but talked on till my distance from her door 
put a stop to both sight and hearing. 
On knocking at a door, up two flights of steps in a dismal-looking 
stair, a gruff voice called out, “Who's that?” “I wish to speak with 
you,” said I. “Who are you! what do you want with me?” “I wish 
to ask your children to come to a Sabbath school; but I could speak 
much better to you if you would open the door.” I heard a slight move- 
ment inside the house, and the door was-wrenched open; a most repul- 
sive-looking being stood staring me in the face. “ Well, what the better 
are you of the door being open?” I was about to speak when he sud- 
denly dashed it in my face, locked it, and apparently, from the sound, 
sat down on his seat again. “I would like very much if you would 
listen to me for a little,” said I, mildly. “No, no,” cried the man, “I 
have nothing to say to you—go away—don’t stand there.” “May I 
come back some other time?’—no answer. “I would wish very much 
to come back again, if you will allow me.” “Go away—go away, I tell 
you—lI'll have nothing to do with you,” cried he, savagely. Not wish- 
ing to irritate him, I went slowly and sadly away, resolving, if spared, 
to try this perverse spirit once more. Acting on this resolution, 1 went 
back a few days afterwards, and, on approaching the place, was a little 
startled to find an eye taking a very minute survey of my person through 
a circular hole in the door, made by the removal of one of the knots in 
the wood. Taking no notice of this, I knocked gently. “ What are you 
wanting ?” said the same voice that had spoken to me before. “I was 
here a few days ago,” said 1, “and I hope you will not be angry with 
me for coming back again.” “What do you come so often here for?” 
“To see if your children would come to my Sabbath school.” “ There’s 
nobody in this house fit for going to a Sabbath school; there are no good 
people here.” “The Sabbath school is not for good people, for there are 
none such,” said I very gently; “but to teach people how to be happy. 
Jesus said, he came ‘not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance.’ ” 
“Tt’s too late for me at any rate; ’m done for.” “It is not too late 
. yet.” “Go away—you can’t get in here—no decent body seeks to get 
in here.” “But just let me see you, and speak to you once, and then 
Pll go away.” He opened the door a little, and looked cautiously and 
fearfully beyond me and around. “Well, say what you have to say 
quickly.” I was beginning to speak when he cried hastily, “It’s of no 
use saying anything to me—you need not speak ;’—and was on the point 
of closing the door. This seemed to me so like the shutting out of hope 
for ever, that I could not restrain myself, and made one last entreaty— 
“Oh! do listen to me ; hear me speak fer a little, if not for your own 
sake, hear me for your children’s. I know what Jesus has done for me, 
and I wish to tell your children about Him, that they may be happy too.” 
He paused a moment, and a better expression flitted across his counte- 
nance, which again became as desperate-looking as before, as he hurriedly 
and suspiciously glanced once more down the half-lighted stair, and said, 
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“Have you nobody with you?” “No one,” said I, a little surprised. 
“ Haye you not a policeman with you!” “No; certainly not.” ‘“ Have 
you not one standing at the bottom of the stair?” “No; L am quite 
alone, I assure you. I have nothing to do with policemen.” “Come in, 
then,” said he, in a more pleasant voice. I went in, and must confess 
that I had a peculiar feeling as I did so. He offered me a seat, and I 
sat down on a broken chair. I found his wife and two children present. 
He began the conversation by saying, that I was the first decently-clad 
person that had been in his house for many a day. After I had explained 
the object I had in view in reference to his children, and had obtained his 
consent to their attending the Sabbath school, he began, in spite of various 
hints and checks from his wife, to speak. about himself. “I did think, 
sir, when you came up here the other day, that you had some one with 
you to take me up.” “What could make you think so?” “I don't 
know—but I thought so; you see I might be taken up by mistake.” 
“Tt might have been so—many an innocent man has been blamed.” 
«“ Yes; but you know I may be not so very innocent—l was different 
once ;” and he gazed, or rather glared, fixedly into my face. Here his 
wife said—* Don’t speak that way. Never mind him, sir ; he is making 
himself worse than he is.” “Indeed I am not,” said the husband. “ Sir, 
if you knew who I am, and what I am, you would not be sitting where 
you are just now.” “ Perhaps not ; but » « Why, I was once in 
a house, and — a you understand—I'll not say what I did there ; 
and I once had a scuffle, and » «Well, Ido not wish to hear any 
more. I have no desire to seek out your evil-doings, if you have any. 
I don’t know what your past life has been; but I know what it may be, 
if you seek Christ.” He seemed to reflect a little, and I continued— 
“You heard what was said to your children, a short time ago, about the 
road to peace and happiness, by the Saviour, Jesus Christ. Now, what 
suits them will suit you ; and if you are aware of being so very wicked 
as your words would seem to say, you have just the more need to come 
to him, that you may have mercy. I have sinned—your wife and chil- 
dren have sinned—and you have sinned also ; and we all alike need to 
be forgiven of God. I entreat you, most earnestly, not to give yourself 
up to despair, nor to continue in evil courses any longer ;—you know 
what they end in. I will just give you one sentence to think about till 
I see you again—* The blood of Jesus Christ cleanses from all sin.” He 
thanked me, and I bade him good-bye. He certainly had temporary 
good thoughts ; but who can look into the heart ? 

T learned from this visit the necessity of looking on misery and wretch- 
edness with the spirit of the Redeemer, and also not to be easily dis- 
couraged in so good a cause. 

On making my usual application and statement at another house, IT was 
invited in by a poor, and thinly-clad, though still decent, looking woman. 
At her request I took a seat, while she sat down opposite me on a stool, 
and busied herself in the domestic employment of scraping potatoes. 
There was a pause for a minute or two. I repeated my application. 
She seemed agitated with strong emotion, and her voice faltered as_she 
spoke. “And you are for my bairns to come to your school 9” « Yes, 
if you are willing.” “ Three of them are sleepin’ in the kirkyard, sir ; 
but God has left me twa o’ them yet, and yell get them >and her tears 
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flowed freely. I spoke to her soothingly for a little, until she recovered 
herself; when she said, very earnestly and seriously, “ Oh! will ye teach 
them weel?” “I hope to do so, as well as [am able.” “I am not a mem- 
ber of any kirk, sir; for 1 am not worthy : but I would like to have my 
children brought up in the knowledge of Jesus, that they may be with 
him when they gang awa’ like the lave; and, oh! dinna be ill pleased 
when I say that you are a young man, and may be apt to forget your 
duty when ye are dealing with young immortals, and not be so anxious 
as ye should be. I give them to your care, to watch over them and lead 
them to the Saviour, when they are out of my sight on the Sabbath-day. 
And, oh! will ye speak to them? will ye visit them? will ye be anxious 
about them? The others were once at a Sabbath school, and all turned 
ill about the same time ; but though the teacher kenned, he ne'er looked 
near, and when they were a’ gane, I thought I would just send word to 
the school that they couldna come back ony mair.” 

Responsibility to God was more deeply impressed on my mind by this 
visit, and the lessen was perhaps all the more forcible, coming as it did 
from one situated, as this poor woman was, in the midst of deep affliction, 
and also struggling for the necessaries of life. 
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Tue following details of a Sabbath school teacher's experience have 
been put into our hands, and will be found, we trust, both interesting 
and useful. 

I thought (says the teacher, giving an account of the workings of his 
mind) that [had sincerely grappled with the question, “1s my soul safe 
for eternity!” and I had arrived at such a conclusion regarding my safety 
as quieted every alarming thought, and left me to go forward as a pro- 
fessing Christian in the happy sphere of life in which my lot was cast. 
Many of my readers will understand my state of mind: I had “a good 
hope,” and a “fair profession ;* and these interposed between the law 
and my conscience, so that I slumbered in peace. Years passed away, 
till I was accidentally brought to consider the motives and actions of the 
sincere followers of another master—mammon. The zeal, the energy, the 
perseverance, they displayed, under motives so mean—so insignificant— 
forced home the conclusion, that, let my profession be what it might, I 
had never felt the transcendent power and grandeur of the motives con- 
centrated in the cross of Christ. I found I had carefully separated jus- 
tification from sanctification—the one a change of state, the other of 
character; the one an unchangeable act of God, the other a slow progres- 
sive work, extending through life: and the vague, unscriptural notion, 
that I had experienced at least a change of state, if not of character, 
seemed to be the source of all my indifference to the attainment of holi- 
ness. In short, 1 found I had abused most vilely, most basely, the grace 
of God, and because grace abounded, sin had yet more abounded. I 
started to find such wickedness on my head, and fled anew with it all to 
Christ, saying, “ Wash thou me, and J shall be clean. Create a new 


spirit within me.” I had made void the law through faith. Was not this 
antinomianism ? 
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I felt this lesson most precious to me. Has Satan entrapped none else 
in this awful snare?) Fain would I warn them. He can preach mercy. 
Yes, I know now he can whisper, “ Mercy, mercy, is sure; God is very 
merciful. You are justified freely through his grace. Is not the gospel 
good tidings to the chief of sinners !” And the deluded, and self-deluding, 
sinner keeps his sins, and, as he thinks, Christ too. How different from 
the merey and the gospel of Christ! The Bible seemed to speak thus to 
me :—You profess not to be saved by works but by grace. Now, look at 
those who profess to be saved by their works. Consider well what they 
will do for their soul’s salvation. Look to the heathen Hindoo. Look 
to the Pharisee. Look to the Papist. Now, “ What do ye more than 
these?” Remember you are saved by grace, just that you may do more 
than they. “ Verily, verily, say unto you, except your xvighteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in nowise 
enter into heaven.” You may take for granted you are justified, and 
your friends may talk to you as if you were a Christian ; the congregation 
to which you belong may view your character with approbation ; but if 
love to Christ does not make you deny sin, and do your duty better than 
those whose good deeds are, in their estimation, the purchase-money of 
their salvation, you are making Christ the minister of sin. 

With feelings such as these I went to my class; and when they were 
seated before me, I looked at them, and tried in thought to penetrate 
their hearts to see what it was that prevented my feeble instructions, or 
rather, God’s truth, from reaching them. There sat a boy fifteen years 
old : his intelligent, clear, cheerful eye turned towards me with an open 
Saxon frankness of demeanour; he had been in my class three or four 
years; he was well-informed; he knew the Bible well—as well as one 
“vho cares little for it can know it—yet his heart was evidently harder 
than when I met him first; he was far from being an openly wicked boy, 
but God was not in his thoughts. Ever since his childhood he had been 
told he was a sinner, and then God’s mercy through Christ had been 
set forth. What effect had these truths had on his mind? It seemed 
just this,—they were used by him to neutralize each other. If ever he 
felt uneasy regarding his sins, the thought that Christ came to save the 
chief of sinners was most perversely, but most naturally, abused by his 
corrupt heart to restore ease to his conscience, and to smooth the path of 
sin. I looked at the boy next him, and on those sitting along the form, 
and I felt as if I had detected a serpent coiled up among us. I felt, at 
least I thought, I had discovered one of Satan’s deadly snares. I might 
be wrong in some cases ; but in thinking on the course of instruction in 
the class, and the mental state of the boys, as far as I was acquainted 
with it, I could not resist the self-condemning conclusion, that I had most 
unwisely, most sinfully, divided the word of truth to these souls ; that 
by most of them the gospel was employed merely that the bitter cup of 
sin, though bitter in the belly, might be sweet in the mouth. ; 

Fellow-teachers, help! help! Oh labour to prevent any soul in your 
class from so grossly misunderstanding the salvation of Christ, as to 
embrace the devil under his name and disguise. Pray and study so to 
teach that sin and Christ may ever appear deadly foes. Ever apply the 
test he himself gave closely to the conduct and heart, “ Jf ye love me, 
keep my commandments.” Never suffer any child, while you expatiate, 
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with a glowing heart, on the love of Christ—and, oh! do-so often, for no 
motive can sanctify like that—to leave you with the delusive impression, 
that it can ever receive one drop of blessing from that love without for- 
saking sin. Are they holy? then they are Christ’s—then they are safe. 
Dare we apply any other test to the spiritual state of our own soul, or 
of the souls of others? If they are sanctified with Christ, we may be 
sure they are justified through him. Offer a full Christ, with justifica- 
tion and sanctification both in him. ; 

This is no new warning, no new caution—the Scriptures themselves give 
the first alarm. To make the works of law a ground of self-righteous 
complacency, and to wrest the mercy of God to his own destruction, are 
both errors congenial to man’s depraved heart. There are two grand soul- 
destroying errors in which mankind perish—they presumptuously trust in 
themselves, or, more presumptuously still, trust in wrholy mercy ; both these 
refuges of lies are ever open, and, we believe, where the Bible is known, 
the latter is the more fatal. How naturally, when a sinner is told of 
his sins, does he calmly claim merey! We need the instructions contaimed 
in the epistles of St. James and St. John, as well as those of St. Paul. 

Now, I felt I had left unguarded this breach which Satan makes in the 
citadel of God’s truth. My fellow-teachers will pardon me if I am wrong; 
but I thought I saw a neglect, to some degree of the same kind, existing 
among many of them. If any one has no fear of this spiritual foe, his 
danger from it is proportionally great. Do you guard yourself and your 
scholars against turning grace into licentiousness!—the most awful sin 
that can be on a human soul; the devils cannot thus sin. It is no new 
thing to warn against this error; but it would be a new thing indeed 
did all take the warning. 

Consider how the truths are likely to operate on the minds of our 
scholars. Naturally, they all love sin, and are at enmity to God. Few 
of them feel sin to be any evil, except that occasionally the thought of 
the punishment that follows it may produce some uneasiness. Now, the 
introduction of any subject which can be employed by tlie heart to alla 
this apprehension of wrath, is evidently the very topic of all others that 
will be most welcome. Is this not most natural! Indeed it is evident, that, 
in every case in which the glorious mercy and gracious love of Ged, when 
made known, do not produce their proper fruit of obedience, they will be 
employed to soothe the soul in sin, till God’s judgments dispel for ever 
the delusion. Now, look over your class, and tell how many of your 
scholars are won by divine love, to love and serve him; for, remember, all 
the others are living, not only rejecting, but, in some degree, abusing a 
Saviour’s grace. 

The Bible furnishes us with many weapons with which to combat so 
deadly an error. We have noticed the relation which sanctification holds 
to faith, as the end of all the gospel scheme ;—we are justified that we 
may be sanctified. This general truth includes many subordinate ones, 
each of which may be usefully employed to prevent antinomianism. It 
is remarkable, that, though a sinner is justified through faith in Christ, 
yet, in the Scriptural descriptions of the scenes of the judgment-day, the 
sanctification, not the justification, of the Christian, is exhibited as the open 
grounds of his acquittal ; it is judgment “according to works.” This is 
an insuperable barrier against antinomian error. 
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We should not alter the terms in our ignorance, as even Cowper does 
in his beautiful lines, beginning, 

“© All joy to the believer, he can speak ; 
Trembling. yet happy ; confident, yet meek ; 
I never trusted in an arm but thine, 

Nor hop’d but in thy righteousness to shine.” 

This is not from a Scripture scene. 

Children too can make such misapplications of doctrine. A child, lis- 
tening to her mother’s explanations regarding the day of judgment, was 
asked, “ What she would do then, as she was ‘a bad girl?’” The reply 
was ready, “She would go to Christ, and he would say, ‘ But this is one 
of my lambs.’” Undoubtedly, if the girl understood that she must pos- 
sess the character of Christ’s lambs before she could obtain their privi- 
leges, all was right; but if she was really “a bad girl,” then her answer 
showed the tendency we wish to point out. 

Let us go to the sick-bed, or the death-bed, of one of our scholars, and 
see if it can teach us anything on this subject. We are now in a small 
house in one of the closes of our city; the room in which the little sufferer 
is lying, stretched on his mattress, is oppressively close and unpleasant ; the 
scholar is only twelve years old, and is suffering under severe inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. His restless eye, heated brow, pale cheek, and short- 
ened breath, tell of the struggle with the disease; he can only speak in a 
whisper; his mother tells how often he had mentioned his teacher's name 
during the night and the past day, and wished him to pray for him; and 
now Johnnie, when he sees him, can say, “ Yes,” when asked if he would 
like them to pray for him, and hear him read a Bible story about Christ 
at his bedside. This done, and day after day it is repeated, and the 
sufferer and all around him seem to love the exercises; he answers every 
question regarding who is his Saviour, and how he hoped to get to hea- 
ven, just as we would wish. Ere a week elapses he is rather better, and 
gradually health of body is restored—the prayers for that are answered ; 
but is the soul in health? Alas! Johnnie is still the same careless, 
trifling, disobedient boy that he ever was. With opportunities to sin, the 
bitter root, whose buds had been nipped for a little by severe affliction, 
again shot out and bore its bitter fruit—the prayers for his soul did not 
seem to be answered yet. This is a common case, we believe; most 
of our fellow-teachers may have seen it in their own experience. Learn, 
then, the lesson—the common lesson—that antinomianism is the error 
most frequent on a death-bed ; that the heart of man—that the heart 
of a child—eagerly clings to any hope of mercy that may save from hell ; 
while no heart, but one touched with God’s grace, will cling to the salya- 
tion Christ offers—a salvation from sin; and if you would drive it to 
cling to the latter, the sure hope, force it—do all you can to force it—to 
let go its hold of the former, the hope of the hypocrite, which shall perish 
with him for ever. : 

Let none misunderstand us, as if we were vainly attempting to make 
the grace of the gospel void through the law. We have simply stated 
the experience of a Sabbath school teacher, showing that that which 
makes void the law cannot be the grace of the gospel. 


E 
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WHO OUGHT TO BE TAUGHT IN SABBATH SCHOOLS? 


Tue question which stands at the head of these remarks, is one to 
which the attention of every teacher ought to be prayerfully and seriously 
turned. It is one of no small importance. It is one on which, I am 
aware, there are diversities of opinion, and which has been well dis- 
cussed ; but still, being one of so much importance, and involving in it 
the glory of God and the promotion of his cause, I do not think it ought 
to be hastily dismissed, but rather pondered and prayed over. In the 
few remarks that follow, I would desire to answer the question—For 
whom Sabbath schools are intended ? 

Generally speaking, they are places for the religious instruction of chil- 
dren. But what kind of children? Neglected children ; those who may 
have cause to say—at least as far as their parents are concerned—* No 
man careth for my soul.” It was the sight of such truly miserable objects 
that was the means of setting Sabbath schools agoing, and they are in- 
tended chiefly for such children. Where, may it be asked, will we: find 
such? Alas! we need not go far; they swarm at our very doors, in 
our lanes, our closes, our wynds, and also in our squares and our crescents. — 
Many, indeed, seem to suppose that Sabbath schools are only for the 
children of the poor. It is true that most of them are filled with chil- 
dren from the lower and poorer classes; but is it to be inferred from 
this, that they are solely for poor children? Nay, if Sabbath schools 
be jor neglected children—as it is granted on all hands they are—then I 
would contend for their being set agoing amongst the children of the 
rich. We hear of Sabbath schools in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, and 
Bridgegate of Glasgow ; but why not also in Moray Place of Edinburgh, 
and Woodside Crescent or Blythswood Square of Glasgow? I verily 
believe we will find every whit as neglected children—if not more so— 
in the palaces of the rich as in the hovels of the poor. You will often- 
times, I am sure, find as genuine religion in the simple hut of the peasant, 
or in the low damp cellar of the destitute beggar, as in the finely adorned, 
and tapestry-hung drawing-rooms and saloons of those wallowing in wealth. 
And if it be so, why not set up Sabbath schools among the children of the 
rich as well as the children of the poor? But here comes the point of dis- 
pute. Some hold they are for neglected children alone ; and they restrict 
their schools to such, and will on no account let children of church-members 
attend their schools. Others hold that children of church-members may 
be admitted, yea, when they do come, should be admitted, and that great 
benefit may accrue to them from attendance at Sabbath schools. I have 
been led to embrace the latter opinion. I would by all means throw the 
Sabbath school open to all children, whether they belong to church- 
members or not. Those who hold the opposite view, make a great deal, 
in way of argument, from the duty of church-members to teach their own 
children ; and because of this, they refuse to take any of their children. 
Now, I hold, and I believe most, if not all, will agree with me in this 
that it is the duty of all parents, be they church-members or not, to in- 
struct their own children ; and, holding this as a Bible doctrine, and act- 
ing as those just mentioned, I would shut the door of every Sabbath 


« 


school. And I do think, that, for consistency’s sake, those who refuse to 
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give the benefits of Sabbath school instruction to the children of church- 
members, because it is their duty to teach their own children, should drop 
Sabbath schools altogether, because it is the duty of all parents to teach 
their own children ; and I cannot see church-members are more bound, 
in any way, to instruct their children than others are. They are under 
the law of the same great Lawgiver. 

But we may be told, that, acting upon this principle, and throwing the 
Sabbath school open to all who may choose to enter, we take the place 
of the parent, and so lessen the sense of his awful responsibility. Now, 
I deny that Sabbath schools necessarily interfere, in the very least, with 
parents or parental instruction ; and woe be to that parent who is found 
shifting one iota of his responsibility upon the Sabbath school teacher. 
Many, indeed, may thus shift the duty from their own shoulders; but that 
does not prove Sabbath schools to be an evil : the best of things may be 
fearfully abused. But because they may be abused, are we, for that reason, 
to refrain from the use of them? By no means ; and I think that it is 
the duty of every Sabbath school teacher faithfully to warn the parents 
of their scholars against this sin. I ever considered, and still consider, 
Sabbath schools to be admirable auciliaries to parents in the training of ~ 

their children, and not as substitutes for the parents’ teaching. Sabbath 
schools, in general, meet in the evening only for an hour or so, and that 
leaves the parent sufficient time for his instructions. But, above all, I 
would urge, as a plea for the admission of all children to the Sabbath 
‘school, the benefit all—and among these children of church-members— 
obtain from its instructions. This proves the Lord has blessed the hum- 
ble means of Sabbath school tuition ; and the conclusion, I think, is 
plain—that it is right and proper to admit children of church-members 
into the Sabbath school, and give them the benefit—it may prove the 
saving benefit—of its instructions. 

Let all engaged in this humble but honourable labour of love, seek 
to be more earnest, more humble, more prayerful, more zealous, more 
watchful than ever; and let them seek to have a single eye to God’s 
glory, and the salvation of precious souls, through Jesus, in all their 
instructions ; and, through the blessing from on high, they shall not be 
in vain. 

Glasgow. A Constant Reaper. 
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; FAMiscellancous Communications. 
STEALING SCHOLARS. 


«J paivx Sabbath school teachers have enough of difficulties and trials 
from others, without annoying each other,” said a teacher yay ue Union 
meeting, with a mournful countenance. «Thad a boy attending my class 
some months ago; he was absent two Sabbaths, and, on going to seek him, 
I found that the day-school teacher insisted on him attending his school 
on Sabbath evening. I waited on him; he asked me if I thought he was 
to attend on Sabbath evening himself, when his scholars were permitted 
to wander where they pleased! He could not let my seholar come back.” 
Now, who has not been in circumstances similar to these, and felt some- 
what as the complainer did? Let us implore the teachers to act towards 
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each other in the spirit of Christ; and if they act in this spirit, evidently 
in all cases, it is the wntaught, and not those already taught that demand 
their care. See that the eye be single ; the aim, to bring souls to Christ, 
and we fear no evil from these little changes. When, however, such a thing 
happens in a class, it would be well first to inquire into the particulars, 
and then the question to be determined is simply, whether the change is 
likely to be beneficial. Often the boy’s own will is immoveably fixed ; 
if the boy leaves us, then wait on the teacher, and formally resign into his 
hands the responsibility of teaching that soul. But the all-important 
thing is, that the teacher, on the one hand, should ever see that he has his 
Lord’s approbation in receiving a scholar, and, on the other, should willingly | 
resign even a dear scholar—when it is for the good of the scholar—for then 
his Lord commands. 


SPIRITUAL PRESERVES. 


Ir is rather fashionable for congregations now to take “districts ;” 
though, unfortunately, it is not the fashion to work them thoroughly. We 
have heard of congregations in our large towns, who could not find a dis- 
trict, though the half of the children were untanght ; and we have heard 
of others, that will not permit any one to meddle with their “ district,” 
though it is not half-wrought. Now, when any district is not pervaded 
with Christian instruction; when children are untaught; families un- 
visited and uncared for; we think all connected with such a congrega- 
tion, should ask any one who they think could help them. “ Why do 
you not come into our district ? we do need you.” If a congregation of 
1000 members cannot furnish 40 individuals to work a district of 400 
families—and we know many such useless masses—then let it take 100 
families, or 50 ; but let it see to it, that every individual, old and young, 
is plied with all the means of Christian influence, and let none dare to 
exclude—as a poacher on their preserve—any one who loves to do the 
work they are leaving undone. If any act thus, their district is virtu- 
ally preserved for the arch-enemy, that he may destroy souls undisturbed. 
“ Woe unto you that take away the key of knowledge! for you neither 
enter in yourselves, nor will you suffer they that would, to enter in.” 

Right motives in taking charge of a district, would prevent any such 
jealousy. Were the things sought those of Christ, and not our own, all 
would be well. 


IMITATION. 


Imrrarion is nearly as strong in children as in monkeys; and in the 
Sabbath school, the teacher would do well to remember this—pupils 
being very ready to imitate either in mockery or earnest, any little 
peculiarities of their instructor. It is my good or evil fortune to have a 
slight burr; it is not very remarkable, excepting in particular words 
where the fatal letter needs to be dwelt upon. Having occasion to ad- 
dress a few words to a number of Sabbath scholars, I unfortunately pro- 
nounced more strongly than usual, the word “ wher-r-r-r-e.” No sooner 
had I done so, than through the school there sounded a general “ r-r-r-r-r,” 
the children doing so almost unconsciously to themselves. There was no 
misbehaviour, though one or two seemed to be smiling at the unusual 
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- sound I had made. I blushed a little, being young and not very well 


seasoned, and afterwards was the better of the check I had got. Not that 
I succeeded in giving up the burr, but that I was tanght how watchful 
children are of those that are above them ; and how careful, therefore, we 
ought to be even in small matters. In short, 1 have both then, and 


‘since, been the better of the “ r-r-r-r.” 


IMPUDENCE, 


How can we cure Sabbath scholars of impudence? Not by harshness 
or sternness, that only tends to make them worse ; not by drawing our- 
selves up into our dignity, they would be apt to laugh at that; not by 
being soft with them, that would bring on us their contempt; but let us 
speak calmly, kindly, and firmly on the harm they are doing themselves 
by such conduct ; and let us above all, use the chief means of subduing 
the stubborn heart—let us teach them the gospel. For one visit paid 
before, let us pay two ; for seriousness, let us have double earnestness— 
and continuing in this way, we may probably succeed in inducing them to 
show better manners at least, and even that is something in a Sabbath 
school. A boy came to the door of the place of mecting one evening, 
while I was standing at it to see that the children came in quietly ; he 
put his arms akimbo, and leaning against the door-post, looked up con- 
temptuously in my face, saying, “ Who are you? I suppose your name 
is ‘And on another occasion, a boy said to me very coolly when I 
was engaged in catechising, “I say, Mr. , you are a muckle bighead,” 
These, and various other impertinences I tried to overcome by speaking 
kindly to the children, and visiting them with the gospel, until we were 
better acquainted ; and I have to rejoice that the means were effectual, 
Of course I took care to show that what they had done did not hurt any 
one but themselves ; but the chief thing I dwelt on was the gospel, and 
what can it not do? 


I AM OF NO USE. 


How often have these words escaped from the lips of the faithful Sab- 
bath school teacher! How frequently, and how deeply have the feelings 
of which they are the index, taken complete possession of his soul! He 
toils on; he sees no fruit of all his labours ; matters, he faucies to be much 
the same as where he found them ; his hands bang down ; and he almost 
resolves to retire in despair. Why should he, on the Sabbath-evening, 
deny himself the benefits of calm reflection, and domestic peace, and be 
thus constantly exposed to hardship and annoyance of every sort? Nay, 
not so brother; thou hast not so learned Christ :—courage, courage to 
the end. 

One Sabbath evening lately, a teacher set out to his class, brooding 
over his unprofitableness, and writing bitter things against himself. He 
had gone about half-way to school, when suddenly the picture of a well- 
known and self-denying missionary of the cross, in the midst of arduous 
duty, on a distant and barbarous shore, presented itself very vividly to 
his mind. Had not that missionary sufficient cause, or rather, as much 
cause as he, the teacher, had, to despond and grow disheartened? Ah, yes; 
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but then—thus he reasoned with himself—* what then?” “ He has a high 
place assigned him in the vineyard.” “ Have not I an honourable one ?” 
Again, “He has to maintain his post in the face of a world looking on.” 
“ And hast thou no witnesses of thy deeds?” By degrees, all unbeliev- 

_ ing and unwelcome thoughts were put to flight ; he realized himself as 
one with a noble band of soldiers, engaged in a glorious and gaining 
cause,—as occupying one of a chain of outposts—yet how feeble! sent 
out from the army of the great King. Duff, at Calcutta; Waddell, at 
Calabar ; Moffat, in the centre of benighted Africa ; pastors, teachers, 
evangelists, everywhere, he claimed as fellow-labourers. And then, 
there was the great Master overlooking all. No grumbling now. He 
felt as oue on the safe side in the thickening conflict. His spirit 
literally “revived.” And now, he goes on his way, if not rejoicing, at 
least in hope; because, though “weeping may endure for a night, joy 
cometh in the morning ;” if not surrounded by evident tokens of success, 
yet are his labours lightened by the consciousness of their being per- 
formed in the company of all faithful men. Cheering thought ! 


* One family, we dwell in Him; | One army of the living God, 

One church, above, beneath ; | To his command we bow: 

Though now divided by thestream— | Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
The narrow stream of death. . And part are crossing now.” 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF GLASGOW. 


An exceedingly important and interesting Report of the state of edu- 
cation in Glasgow has lately been published, of which we here give a 
brief abstract. It was got up by the Sabbath School Teachers’ Union. 
The Town Council of Glasgow gave £100 to defray the expenses, and 
the information was collected by the teachers, at infinite labour, by 
going to every family in the city with the necessary queries. 

The number of week-day English, Reading, and Writing 


Schools in the city, is i ; : : 187 
There is accommodation in these schools for. . 28,341 
The number of children actually attending week-day 

schools is . : 21,656 © 


So that there is accommodation for 6000 more than now attend. 

The number of children between the ages of 6 and 16, is 47,383 
So that 26,000 children between these ages are not now at- 

tending school. 

Of these 17,000 must at one period have been at school, as we 
find only 9,430 who cannot read. We need hardly use the 
word ondy,—9000 children cannot read the Bible. 

The number between the same ages who cannot write, is 16,322 

The number of children now attending Sabbath schools, is 22,781 
So that there are about 25,000 who do not attend Sabbath 

schools. . 

We find that, of the 9,400 in Glasgow who cannot read, 5000 are 
girls, and only 4,400 boys. 

And that of the 16,000 who are able to write, 9,000 are boys 
and only 7,000 girls. ; 

It thus appears that the girls, who are much more teachable than the 
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boys, have their week-day instruction most neglected, This is in some 
measure made up by the Sabbath school. There are 12,000 girls, and 
only 10,700 boys attending Sabbath schools. 

It is a remarkable feature in this report, that, while the proportion of 
children attending Sabbath schools in the poorer districts, as Bridgeton. 
and Gallowgate, is as high as 50 and 60 per cent. ; in the west end 
districts, as Sauchiehall Road and Garnet Hill, the proportion is as low 
as 2 and 3 per cent. Where the proportion of children who cannot read 
is 30, 40, or 50 per cent., the number of children attending Sabbath 
schools, is 40,50, or 60 per cent. ; where those who cannot read form but 

a fraction of the population, there the Sabbath school occupies a propor- 
tionally inferior place. There is some comfort in this statement, as it 
shows us there is the most work where there is the most need. But 
ought nothing to be done for the rich? Because children are rich and 
educated, are they saved ? 

The numbers between the years of 6 and 16, committed to Glasgow 
prison, from June 1845 to June 1846, were as follows :— 

Boys who could not read, . 89—Girls, 59. Total, 148 
..  readimperfectly, 99— .. 35. Total, 134 
ie -- well, . 19— .. 7%. Total, 26—In all, 308 
Of these, 154 boys could not write at all, 49 wrote a little, and 
only 4 wrote well. 
Of the 101 girls, 88 were unable to write at all, and 13 wrote 
imperfectly, none being able to write well. 

These statistics furnish matter for the most serious reflection. 9,000 
children, in one city in Scotland, cannot read, and 25,000 children are at 
no Sabbath school. Are we not warranted in repeating and reiterating 
the charge, which we have had occasion so often to make— 


THE CHURCH IS NEGLECTING THE YOUNG ! 


THE INVISIBLE TEACHER. 


“ Surety some of the teachers of your Sabbath school don’t do their 
duty, or do not know it,” said a woman, one day, to me. 

“ Perhaps it may be so, but “ 

«“There’s one of them at any rate that way ; he is quite different from 
the gentleman you had two years ago.” 

“Tn what respect ?” 

“'The one that went away visited and visited ; he was a real earnest 
one yon ; but this last one, though my lassie has not been away from his 
class for a year and a-half, I ne’er saw him between the een.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


The Karen Apostle, by the Rev. Francis Mason. Lonvow Retae1ous 
Tract Socrmry. 

Ko Thah-Byu—the first Karen convert—was one of those men whose 

- lives manifest how much more indomitable perseverance, and thorough 

sincerity, have often to do with success in religious instruction than shin- 

ing abilities. We recommend this work to our teachers—not only for the 
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interesting information it communicates about that remarkable people, 
the Karens—but for the encouragement it gives to the prayerful, spirit- 
ually-minded, and laborious—though comparatively uneducated teacher of 
the word of truth. 


William Tyndal. Shesh Achurjya. Congo's Kraal.. A Lamb of the 
Fold. Time to seek the Lord. Old Jessie. The Pearl Fisher. 
Epinpureu: W. P. Kennepy. 


Vrry pleasing narratives, especially fitted for children from 8 to 12. 


Hooker's Life of David. Epinpurcu: Gat & Son. 


Aw accurate and gracefully written life of David for children, by Mrs. 
Hooker, whose other Scripture biographies for children have had a wide 
circulation. 


My Sunday School Class, by John F. Serjeant. Lonvon: J. Nisper & Co. 


Turis work is designed to assist junior teachers in the communication of 
religious instruction to the young. We have, first, a sensible and practical 
introduction, directing attention—in a very pointed manner—to some 
prevailing faults of teachers; and then twelve specimens of teaching on 
such subjects as the history of Jacob—prayer—salvation—the lost sheep. 
The author does not profess to have much philosophical acquaintance 
with the principles of teaching; but appears to have a natural tact for 
instructing the young, which he turns to good account. It would be eas: 
to find fault with some of the questions, answers, and illustrations, V @ 
are much more disposed, however, to direct attention to the really useful 
style of the teaching, and to the pains which the author takes to make 
the gospel plain and interesting. We wish this work a good circulation 
among teachers. 


Sacred Melodies for Children. Enptnsureu: J. Gaut & Son. 
A popuLar collection for Sabbath schools, which has reached a circula- 
tion of 20,000, and needs only to be known to be approved. The hymns 
are published separately, under the title of the “ Sacred Song Book.” 


Scripture Lessons for Sabbath Schools, with Notes, by a Committee of the 
Glasgow Union. 1st Quarter. Guascow: Roperton & Co. 


Turse Notes did not reach us in time to make our notice of them of 
much value, the first quarter being already nearly expired. The Lessons 
are a great improvement upon those of the former years, being generally 
popular, and possessing considerable variety. The Notes are also decid- 
edly improved. A more abundant reference to texts of Scripture, as 
illustrative of the lessons, would, however, greatly help the teacher. We 
wish the Notes and the Lessons every success. 


Aralia, by an old Sabbath School Teacher. Enrssurau: W. P. Kennevy. 


A vserut little work, illustrative of the productions of Arabia, and the 
manners and customs of the Arabian people. 


Scripture Selections. EprnsurcH: Grant & Taytor. 
A goop selection of texts of Scripture, well adapted for children. 


